HO     OF THE MEEK AND THE MIGHTY

I had seen the old Emperor in my childhood, his face
framed in the snow-white whiskers which had attained the
dignity of a symbol, as he drove through the streets of Budapest
in an open carriage drawn by four superb white horses. Later
my commission was stamped with the facsimile of the signature
'Franz Josef'.

After a five days' stay in Vienna, I returned to Budapest.
For the last time, on my way from the Ballhausplatz to the
Burgring, I crossed the great square of the Imperial Palace
in uniform. When I saw it again I was a civilian on the staff
of American newspapers.

The sentinel at the gate called Halt Acht; for the thousandth
time the guard sprang to attention to salute the passing officer.

I returned the salute. The military power of the doomed
Austro-Hungarian monarchy and a little subaltern of a great
Emperor took leave of each other.

In Budapest two of my friends, Stephan D, and Stephan Z.,
had founded a monthly under the name ofPolitika. Z. was the
leader of the parliamentary fraction of the party whose chief,
Count Albert Apponyi, was the 'grand old man' of Hungary,
a statesman of European calibre, speaking English, French,
German and Italian with rhetorical perfection and, except
for Louis Kossuth, the Hungarian hero of 1848, the only
non-American ever to address the United States Senate.
Apponyi led the Hungarian delegation at the Peace Con-
ference, and in the following years annually pleaded the
cause of his country at the meetings of the League of Nations.
He had taken on the editorship of the monthly, and I was to
become its managing editor. At the same time I was to stand
for the Hungarian parliament. As I was now twenty-four,
the age of majority in Austria-Hungary, and the seat a sure
thing owing to Apponyi's influence, I should have been the
youngest member of parliament. But fate willed otherwise,
for within a fortnight there was no parliament to stand for-